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KOSSUTH : A SKETCH OF A REVOLUTIONIST. I. 

I. Early Hungary. 

IT is less than fifty years since the name of Kossuth, the 
leader in the Hungarian revolution of 1 848, who lately died 
in voluntary exile at Turin, was as familiar as a household word. 
The cause of Hungarian independence aroused an intense 
interest. In Europe, it excited both hope and alarm ; in 
America, it enlisted the sympathy of the people to an extent 
that was unprecedented. It appeared at a time when the 
spirit of democracy, which distinguishes the political and social 
development of the nineteenth century, was especially active. 
All Europe seemed to be in a democratic ferment. Paris, 
Vienna, Frankfort, Berlin and all parts of Germany and Italy 
were in a state of revolutionary commotion. Hardly a throne 
on the continent seemed safe. 

From the foundation of the Magyar throne at the opening of 
the eleventh century, when Stephen I, generally known as St. 
Stephen, was crowned as king in the cathedral at Gran, till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, Hungary was an inde- 
pendent kingdom ruled by native princes. Lineally descended 
from Almos, the barbarian chief who, in the latter part of the 
ninth century, led the Magyar incursion into the land of the 
Huns, Stephen was the great-grandson of Arpad, by whom the 
conquest of Hungary was completed. He not only founded 
the monarchy, but he gave a system of laws to the people, 
and powerfully contributed to the establishment of Christianity. 
For his coronation the Pope sent him a crown of gold, and his 
assumption of the royal dignity was celebrated with striking 
ceremonials. 

Soon after his coronation Stephen granted to the great nobles 
of the country a constitution. He appointed a Palatine, or 
arbitrator, between himself and his subjects. He divided his 
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country into districts, over each of which he placed an adminis- 
trator with civil and military functions, and he denned the 
powers of the National Diet, or Parliament, which had first 
been convoked by his great ancestor Arpad. The reign of St. 
Stephen was glorious in the history of the country, and his 
sacred crown was handed down from ruler to ruler both as a 
symbol of authority and an object of veneration. 

The government of the country was, however, by no means 
an easy matter. Wars internal as well as foreign disturbed the 
land, and in the course of the two hundred years succeeding 
the establishment of the kingdom, the royal prerogatives grew 
till the power of the crown became practically absolute. At 
last the Magnates, or great nobles of the kingdom, invoked the 
interposition of the Pope, and in 1222 he granted the Golden 
Bull, which is generally referred to as the Magna Charta of 
Hungary. It provided that the nobles and their possessions 
should not for the future be subject to taxes and imposts ; that 
the nobles and franklins (the freemen employed to defend the 
fortified castles of Hungary), though bound to perform military 
duty at their own expense, should not be forced to go beyond 
the frontiers of the country, and that in case of foreign war the 
king should pay the troops of the several districts; that the 
king should not entail whole counties or high offices of the 
kingdom, or farm out the domain, the taxes, the coinage or 
the salt mines ; and that no noble should be accused, arrested, 
sentenced or punished for crime, except in accordance with law. 

The concessions of the crown failed to bring permanent 
content. Many of the Magnates who had profited by the usur- 
pations of the king were indisposed to yield what had unjustly 
been granted them ; and the rule of Bela IV was so severe that 
at one time the nobles started a revolt. In 1 301, by the death 
of Andrew III, the native line of Arpad came to an end, and 
for many years thereafter the history of the country presents a 
succession of dynastic struggles. Prior to that time such 
struggles had taken place, but after the end of the Arpad line 
they became chronic. More than once the golden crown of 
St. Stephen was carried to foreign lands by its temporary 
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possessor, and in 1526 it passed finally into foreign hands. In 
that year King Louis II was killed in battle with the Turks. 
He was the last prince to wear the crown of St. Stephen as 
that of an independent kingdom. 

It has often been said that with the death of Louis II the 
struggle in Hungary between despotism and constitutional 
liberty began ; but the government had always been aristo- 
cratic, and the rule of some of the kings had been notoriously 
despotic. The great mass of the people were substantially in 
a condition of serfdom. It is true that the country, though it 
sometimes fell under the power of invaders, had never been 
subjugated, and thus had retained its constitutional independ- 
ence. But the issue between liberty and despotism did not 
begin with the assumption of the crown by the House of 
Hapsburg ; it only changed its form and became more pro- 
nounced. 

After the death of Louis II an armed contest for the throne 
of Hungary took place between John Zapoyla, waywode, or 
governor, of Transylvania, and Ferdinand, Duke of Austria. 
Zapoyla claimed the throne by virtue of his election by a diet 
sitting at Stuhlweissenberg. Another diet, sitting at Press- 
burg, and comprising some of the most eminent nobles, elected 
Ferdinand, who was the brother of the Emperor Charles V. 
Ferdinand was closely connected with the royal house of Hun- 
gary. Louis II had married his sister, and he himself had 
married the eldest daughter of Uladislaus, Louis's predecessor. 
Zapoyla actually gained the throne, but the war was kept up 
by Ferdinand till 1539, when a treaty was concluded under the 
mediation of the emperor, by which Transylvania, together 
with a part of Hungary, was left to Zapoyla, while the rest of 
Hungary was transferred to Ferdinand. Subsequently, the 
crown of St. Stephen and the crown jewels were delivered over 
to Ferdinand, and the country came under the rule of a prince 
of the House of Hapsburg. 

From this event proceeded certain inevitable results. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the princes of the House of 
Hapsburg were malevolent in their purposes, in order to 
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explain the fact that under their rule Hungary lost many of 
the attributes of nationality. The interest of its kings was to 
consolidate an empire rather than to develop the independ- 
ence of any of its parts. The office of German Emperor, 
though nominally elective, had become practically hereditary 
in the House of Hapsburg. In time the Hungarian crown, 
though originally given to Ferdinand by election, also became 
hereditary in that house. The Hungarian chancery was trans- 
ferred to Vienna. Austrian troops were quartered in the 
kingdom. The country lost its fiscal independence. The diet 
ceased to be convoked except at long intervals. Hungarian 
Magnates were induced to live in Vienna, and were weaned 
from the land of their nativity and its interests. A large part 
of the Magyar population espoused the cause of the Reforma- 
tion and became Protestants, but the influence of the Catholic 
sovereign, and sometimes his repressive interposition, were 
thrown into the opposite scale. Hungarian nationality, thus 
emasculated, promised to become a thing of the past. But it 
could not expire without a struggle. 

II. Htmgary in 1848. 

In 1848 the Kingdom of Hungary embraced, in its widest 
sense, Hungary proper, certain annexed territories, and the 
principality of Transylvania. The annexed territories were (1) 
Slavonia, in which may be included the three Slavonian coun- 
ties and the Slavonian military frontiers ; and (2) Croatia, in 
which may be included the three Croatian counties, the Croa- 
tian military frontiers, and the Hungarian Littoral, or coast- 
land, on the Adriatic. It will, however, be seen that the rela- 
tions of the annexed territories and of Transylvania to the 
Hungarian kingdom formed a subject of controversy. 

The population of Hungary proper was about 11,200,000; 
of the annexed territories, about 1,800,000 ; of Transylvania, 
about 2,000,000: in all, about 15,000,000. Of the total pop- 
ulation, something more than a third were Magyars, who lived 
chiefly in Hungary proper. There was an almost equal num- 
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ber of the Slavonic race, widely distributed in diverse branches 
through Hungary proper and the annexed territories. The 
Dacians numbered nearly 3,000,000, and the Germans 1,400,- 
000. There were 245,000 Jews, 45,000 gypsies and about 
30,000 souls of various races not specified. 

In religion there were more than 8,000,000 Roman Catho- 
lics, and 2,500,000 communicants of the Greek Church. The 
Protestants numbered about 4,000,000, but they derived their 
principal strength from the predominant Magyar race. 

The nobles of Hungary, who alone possessed political power, 
were divided into several classes. All were alike in that they 
enjoyed certain privileges, one of which was freedom from tax- 
ation ; in other respects they widely differed. The first class, 
consisting of the titled nobles — princes, counts and barons — 
formed what we generally understand by the term nobility. 
These were the Magnates, or peers of the realm, who appeared 
of right in the Diet and formed its upper house. They could 
appear in the Diet, indeed, either in person or by proxy. The 
proxy, however, could sit only in the lower house, where he 
had a somewhat barren right to speak, but could not vote. 
The second class, consisting of the untitled nobles, fell into 
three subdivisions : (1) Those who possessed considerable 
landed estates, or who had studied law. From these the 
county magistrates and the delegates to the Diet were chosen ; 
(2) the " half -spurred " nobles — small land-holders * . who 
formed the mass of the electors ; (3) the landless nobles, 
who did not possess the elective franchise, and who gained 
their livelihood in various bread-winning occupations. 

It has been seen that in the time of St. Stephen, Hungary 
was divided into districts for purposes of administration. These 
divisions, which were known as counties, bore a closer resem- 
blance, in their organization and government, to Swiss cantons 
than to English or American counties. The county assemblies, 
or congregations, as they were termed, declared themselves to 
be autonomous, and exempt from superior authority in the 

1 Including every one who possessed, as the Hungarians said, " a house and 
four plum-trees." 
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management of county affairs. In each county there was a 
lord-lieutenant. In three counties this dignity was held ex 
officio ; in seven it was hereditary ; in the remaining forty-five 
it was filled by appointment of the crown. All other county 
officers and magistrates were elected by the people, that is to 
say, by the nobles who exercised the elective franchise; and 
in this, as in other matters of election, the vote of each noble, 
no matter what his rank or condition, was equal to that of 
any other qualified elector. 

By an ancient law, it was made the duty of a lord-lieutenant 
to reside in his own county. In time this act became a dead 
letter. The lords-lieutenant were usually Magnates, or noble- 
men — men of rank and fashion as well as of fortune — who, 
in order to gratify their tastes, deserted their duties and lived 
permanently abroad, only paying their counties occasional visits, 
generally for the purpose of giving a banquet at an election. 
In order to remedy this evil, the government some time before 
1848 adopted the plan of appointing nobles (as distinguished 
from Magnates, or noblemen) to the office of lord-lieutenant. 
In 1848 there were upwards of twelve lords-lieutenant of that 
class. But when Count Apponyi became Austrian chancellor 
in 1847, he sought to revolutionize the system of county ad- 
ministration, so as to increase the influence of the crown. By 
long continued usage, it had become an established custom in 
counties in which the dignity of lord-lieutenant was held ex 
officio, to appoint an administrator; and the same course was 
pursued in counties where the dignity was hereditary, when- 
ever the lord-lieutenant happened to be a minor. Count Ap- 
ponyi sought to extend to the whole kingdom this plan of 
appointing administrators. He persuaded most of the Mag- 
nates who held the dignity of lord-lieutenant virtually to 
abandon their offices by consenting to the appointment of 
administrators, whose salaries were paid from the royal treas- 
ury and who were in other respects under the control of the 
crown. In 1848 such administrators had been appointed in 
twenty-nine of the fifty-five counties in the kingdom. 

The subject of county administration has been introduced 
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in this place, as one of the most significant questions involved 
in the revolution of 1848. Other questions will presently be 
noticed. On one side was the Conservative Party, under the 
influence of the Magnates, which was not disposed to resist 
the influence of the crown. On the other side was the Liberal 
Party, anxious to preserve Hungarian nationality, and advanc- 
ing step by step to the assertion of that principle. Of this 
latter party Louis Kossuth became the leader. It will be 
well to glance at his previous career. 

III. Kossuth's Early Career. 

Louis (Lajos) Kossuth was born in the village of Monok, in 
the county of Zempl6n, Hungary, on the 27th of April, 1802. 
His father, Andreas Kossuth, was a lawyer, and the owner of 
a small landed estate. He was an untitled noble, not a noble- 
man, and of Slavic, not Magyar, descent, having sprung from 
an old Croatian family of which it is said that many members 
had been prosecuted for political offenses. In religion he was 
a Protestant. 

Louis Kossuth received his first instruction from a Protestant 
clergyman. Subsequently he attended a school at Ujhely, but 
his scholastic training was completed at the Calvinist College 
of Patak, which was anti-Austrian in its traditions and filled 
with memories of Rakoczy, and at the Lutheran College of 
Eperies. He then adopted the study of law, and, after attend- 
ing the courts for the requisite time and receiving his diploma, 
he returned to his native county and entered upon the career 
of an advocate. 

His attention was early turned to politics. In 1832 he ap- 
peared in the National Diet as the proxy of a magnate. A 
reform agitation begun by the Diet of 1825 had then assumed 
a tangible form. During the session of the Diet in 1790, a 
committee had been established to consider the revision of the 
laws. The report of this committee was not made to the Diet 
till 1830, but, when it was finally submitted, it presented a 
definite and comprehensive plan of reform. In the Diet of 
1825 Paul Nagy and Count Stephen Szechenyi appeared as 
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champions of a program aiming to abolish the burdens of 
feudalism and to invest the mass of the people with political 
rights. These questions were still uppermost in the Diet of 
1832, and again in the Diet of 1834, in both of which Francis 
Deak appeared as the most prominent champion of reform. 
During the session of the Diet of 1834, Kossuth may be said 
to have begun his active political career. One of the greatest 
difficulties under which the Liberal Party labored was that of 
informing the electors of the Dietal proceedings. As the 
members of the House of Deputies were not only elected but 
also instructed by the counties, it was essential that their con- 
stituents should be accurately informed of what took place. 
The official record of the daily proceedings was too volumi- 
nous for that purpose. Kossuth, therefore, undertook to pub- 
lish a journal which should convey the substance of what took 
place, together with a free commentary on public questions. 
The title of this journal was the Parliamentary Messenger. In 
order to avoid a decree against printing the debates in the 
Diet, he adopted the expedient, following the example of 
Wesselenyi, in Transylvania, of using a lithographic press. 
When the government signified its disapprobation of his enter- 
prise by offering to purchase his press, he resorted to the 
employment of secretaries, and undertook to carry out his 
project under the guise of a written correspondence. His 
papers were then intercepted in the post-office, but he met 
this move by employing private carriers. The demand for the 
journal grew to enormous proportions. The spirit of the 
people was aroused, and the strength of the Liberal Party 
increased daily. 

When the Diet adjourned in 1834, it became necessary to 
find a means of continuing the Liberal agitation, and of secur- 
ing harmony in the action of the county meetings. For this 
purpose Kossuth undertook the publication of another written 
journal, the Messenger of the Municipal Bodies, in which he 
undertook, with the cooperation of correspondents in the several 
counties, to collect and disseminate, in a compact and intelli- 
gible form, the political news of the kingdom. The influence 
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of the journal immediately became so pronounced, that the 
government ordered its publication to be discontinued. Kos- 
suth refused ; and the government, failing in its efforts to 
secure his arrest by the civil authorities, seized him on a charge 
of minor treason and confined him in the fortress of Buda. 
For two years he remained in solitary confinement, his trial 
remaining in suspense. In 1839 he was condemned to four 
years' imprisonment, but in April, 1 840, he was released under 
a general amnesty to all political offenders. 

After his release Kossuth did not long remain inactive. In 
1 841 Ludwig Landerer, a publisher of Pest, obtained a license 
from the government for the publication of a political paper, 
and invited Kossuth to become its editor. The government, 
adopting a conciliatory policy, gave its permission, and the 
journal appeared under the editorship of Kossuth with the 
title of Pesti Hirlap, or Pest Journal. Men of prominence, 
such as Bez£r6dy, Baron Joseph Eotvos and Colonel Pulszky 
were among its contributors, but the pervading spirit was that 
of Kossuth. In the summer of 1844, however, a difference 
with Landerer led Kossuth to resign the editorship of his 
paper, and he then retired from the journalistic field. 

While in control of the Pesti Hirlap, Kossuth had endeavored 
to promote the organization of certain enterprises for the inde- 
pendent development of Hungarian resources. To the accom- 
plishment of that design he now devoted all his energies. 
Savings banks were established, first at Pressburg, and then 
in the principal cities of the kingdom. An association was 
formed for the purpose of extending commercial relations with 
foreign countries. An effort was made to encourage the con- 
struction of railways. But of all his projects one of the most 
extensive and important was that for the formation of com- 
panies for the systematic promotion of Hungarian manufactures 
and commerce. For this purpose Kossuth advocated the policy 
of protection, and the use of Hungarian manufactures in prefer- 
ence to foreign. He sought to strengthen the commercial and 
manufacturing population, and thus to create a powerful middle 
class, which should be invested with political rights. 
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IV. The Diet of 1847-48. 

In 1847 Kossuth was elected a delegate from Pest to the 
National Diet. At a general assembly of the Liberals at Pest 
in March of that year, he had presented a draft of a public 
address, which, after some slight modifications by Francis 
Deak, was published as the Liberal program. Its tone was 
distinctly national. It declared the existing government of 
Hungary to be an alien government, from which no hope of 
relief could be entertained, and demanded further guarantees 
for the independence of the country. Among such guarantees, 
it included a responsible ministry, liberty of the press, the 
union of Hungary and Transylvania and publicity respecting 
public affairs. While these guarantees were mentioned as 
objects ultimately to be attained, certain other measures were 
specified for immediate proposal to the Diet. Among these 
were a general system of taxation for all classes, noble and non- 
noble, a reform in representation, equality before the law, and 
an alteration of land tenures. Hungarian interests, the address 
declared, could no longer be subordinated to those of the rest 
of the empire, nor could Hungary tolerate a system that would 
sacrifice her nationality to a so-called administrative unity. 

The Diet was opened at Pressburg on the nth of November 
by Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, who appeared before the 
Diet as Ferdinand V, King of Hungary. The post of Palatine 
having become vacant by the death of the Archduke Charles, 
the Diet by acclamation elected his son, the Archduke Stephen, 
to succeed him. The new Palatine was installed on the 1 5th 
of November, and on the following day certain royal propo- 
sitions were read to the Diet. Ferdinand promised that the 
question of quartering troops should be taken into considera- 
tion; that the privilege of representation in the Diet should 
be given to the royal free towns and certain other corpora- 
tions; that a reform should be made in the tenure of lands; 
that custom-house barriers between Austria and Hungary 
should be abolished; that means of communication should be 
improved; that the reincorporation of the Transylvanian coun- 
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ties should be considered, and that a new code of criminal 
laws should be made. 

These propositions provoked a heated discussion. The Con- 
servatives were satisfied. The Liberals viewed the royal propo- 
sitions with suspicion. The Conservatives were desirous of 
moderate reforms, in a manner tending to strengthen the ties 
between Austria and Hungary. The Liberals, while express- 
ing loyalty to the imperial dynasty, wanted to make Hungary 
independent. The removal of the custom-house barriers was 
not desired by them. They considered these barriers one of 
the safeguards of Hungarian nationality, and declared that 
they would, if possible, " convert the tariff into a wall of 
brass." 

On the 22d of November, a debate began in the Diet as to 
the response that should be made to the royal propositions. 
The Conservatives wished to limit the address to the usual 
expression of thanks. The Liberals contended that allusion 
ought to be made to national grievances, and especially to 
the recent nominations of county- administrators. In sup- 
port of this view Kossuth made a two hours' speech, which he 
concluded by reading an address embodying the sentiments 
of his party. While it contained an enumeration of national 
complaints, and protested against the new system of county 
administration, its principal feature was a demand that a Diet 
should be summoned annually to meet at Pest. This was 
declared to be a paramount necessity. The address was car- 
ried in the House, after a six days' debate, by a vote of 28 to 
27 members, 26 counties voting for the motion and 23 against 
it. The delegate of Croatia was among the latter. The upper 
house refused to concur in the address, preferring the usual 
vote of thanks, and, if necessary, a reference to grievances in 
general terms. When this answer was returned to the House, 
a stormy debate ensued ; and, on motion of Kossuth, the sub- 
ject of the address was dropped. 

In the middle of December the Diet adjourned for the 
Christmas holidays. It reassembled in January, 1848, and 
on the 14th of the month the lower house took up the bill 
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for the reincorporation of the Transylvanian counties. Kos- 
suth made a two hours' speech, which, to quote the words of 
an eye-witness, 

was listened to with profound attention, the popular orator only 
being interrupted by loud cheers from all parts of the House, as 
well as from the turbulent young jurisconsults in the galleries, when- 
ever he relieved his dry statement of facts by an impassioned burst 
of his peculiar eloquence. 

It was characteristic of Kossuth's speeches during this 
period that they generally seemed to transgress the bounds 
of the orator's intention. His eloquence was irrepressible. 
In its transports both the orator and his auditors were carried 
away. Nothing could be drier in its details than the question 
of reincorporating the three Transylvanian counties of Kraszna, 
Zarand and Middle-Szolnok. Its history extended back to the 
sixteenth century and involved the examination of numerous 
diplomatic and other state papers. At one time the counties 
had sent delegates to the Hungarian Diet ; but, in conse- 
quence of disputes between the Hungarian and the Transyl- 
vanian authorities, Charles III of Hungary, who was also 
Emperor Charles VI, by a royal decree incorporated the 
counties with Transylvania. In 1741 Maria Theresa gave 
her sanction to a Dietal act by which the counties were de- 
clared to be reincorporated with Hungary. This act was not 
executed. In 1792 a similar act was passed and received the 
royal sanction, but it too remained a dead letter. The Diets 
of 1825 and 1832 placed the non-execution of the act of 1792 
among the national grievances, and in 1836 an act was passed 
by which it was declared that the counties were "fully and 
completely reincorporated in the Kingdom of Hungary." A 
royal rescript was sent to the Diet of Transylvania to com- 
mand its cooperation, and the counties were summoned to 
elect delegates to the Hungarian Diet. The counties did not 
obey the royal summons, and the government pointed to this 
fact as an evidence that they were averse to reincorporation. 
Kossuth, on the other hand, relying on the representations of 
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leading Liberals in the counties, declared that they were pre- 
vented by agents of the government from exercising their con- 
stitutional rights. He charged that when the royal summons 
was sent to Middle-Szolnok, the lord-lieutenant did not deliver 
it to the authorities ; that when the county congregation 
assembled, he employed an armed force to prevent it from 
exercising its constitutional functions ; and that for this ap- 
parently disloyal course, he was " promoted to the rank of 
privy councillor to the Prince of Transylvania, who was at 
the same time King of Hungary." In Kraszna, said Kossuth, 
the course of the government was quite as remarkable. In 
that county affairs were under the control of one of Apponyi's 
administrators, who had been notoriously subservient to the gov- 
ernment. " This honorable administrator," declared Kossuth, 

had the general congregation held in the court-yard of his house, 
and three barrels of wine placed before the chair, which he occupied 
as president of the assembly. By means of these three barrels of 
wine, he persuaded the congregation to pass a resolution to the 
effect that Kraszna had no wish to be reincorporated with Hungary, 
and therefore would not send delegates to the Hungarian Diet. It 
has thus happened that the numerous resolutions passed during fifty 
years of sobriety have been annulled in a moment of drunkenness. 
Still the government does not make any allusion to the steps taken 
by Kraszna during half a century, but appeals to this last resolution, 
founded on three barrels of wine. [Laughter and cheers.] 

When we compare the data I have submitted to the House, and 
take into consideration the line of policy pursued by the government, 
how can we blame the reincorporated counties for not sending dele- 
gates to the Diet? These counties are perfectly aware that the 
Prince of Transylvania and the King of Hungary are one and the 
same person, and therefore that the will of the one cannot be op- 
posed to the will of the other, both being identical. They see, 
nevertheless, that the Transylvanian government agitates, and that 
those who support this agitation, instead of being punished or repri- 
manded, are loaded with honors, while the Hungarian government 
looks on and suffers laws to remain unpromulgated, and the decrees 
of Royalty to be treated with contumely. . . . What need I say 
more ? I have placed the facts before you. It is for you to draw 
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the necessary conclusions from them. It will be for the nation to 
decide how long we are still to endure a government by whose 
unconstitutional acts the legislative, the executive and the judicial 
powers of the state have been utterly degraded. How long ? Can I 
ask the question ? Oh, if such acts can be any longer tolerated — 
tolerated, too, at a' period when despotism quails before the renascent 
spirit of freedom, and nations benumbed into decrepitude, reacquire 
their pristine vitality, I shall despair of my country. [Enthusiastic 
cheers.] 

On the 15th of January the lower house began the con- 
sideration of the Hungarian Language and Nationality Bill. 
No measure could have disclosed more clearly than this the 
obstacles that must be encountered in the attempt to hasten 
the establishment, over all the territory claimed by Hungary, 
with its great diversity of races, of a perfect nationality 
founded on Magyar supremacy. By the Hungarian language 
was meant the Magyar language. The bill declared that the 
Hungarian language should exclusively be employed as the 
official language in every department of state, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, and in all the schools, colleges and universities of the 
kingdom. It was provided that for the space of six years, the 
Slavonian counties should be allowed to make use of Latin, 
and the Hungarian Littoral of either Latin or Italian, but only 
for local affairs. The Croatians were to be permitted to use 
Latin for local affairs, but otherwise the official use of the 
Hungarian language was to be obligatory upon them, even in 
their public schools. 

Magyarism was represented in the lower house by the forty- 
six counties of Hungary proper ; Slavism, by the three Slavo- 
nian counties and Croatia. The three Croatian counties had, 
however, only one vote. They sent two delegates to the Diet, 
but one of these sat in the upper house. The Croatian dele- 
gate denied the right of the Hungarian Diet to say what 
language should be used by the Croatian authorities for local 
affairs. That right, he contended, belonged exclusively to the 
Diet of Croatia ; and he complained, as did also the Slavonian 
delegates, of the injustice of forcing the Croatian and Slavonian 
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authorities to correspond with the Hungarian authorities in 
the Hungarian instead of the Latin language. The bill, how- 
ever, was passed by a general outcry, though, on motion of 
Kossuth, it was provided that the Hungarian language, while 
it must be taught, need not be used as the exclusive means 
of instruction in the elementary schools. 

When the third clause of the bill, requiring the use of the 
Hungarian language in all schools, colleges and universities of 
the kingdom, was under consideration, Goldbriinner, a German, 
the delegate of the free town of Schemnitz, sought to have an 
exception made in favor of the Schemnitz Mining Academy, a 
celebrated institution which was frequented by students from 
every country in Europe, as well as from America. He urged 
that, if the exclusive use of the Magyar language in the 
Schemnitz Academy should be insisted upon, the institution 
would soon be deserted, since foreigners who desired to acquire 
a knowledge of mining would not take the trouble of learning 
an isolated Oriental language, which in their future career 
would be of no service. 

" If Hungarians," some one exclaimed, " are obliged to learn a 
foreign language when they frequent a foreign academy, why should 
not foreigners be obliged to learn Hungarian when they frequent an 
Hungarian academy ? " 

" But I defy you," replied Goldbriinner, " to find a professor capa- 
ble of giving a lecture on mining and mineralogy in the Magyar lan- 
guage. You will first have to coin a number of technical words, 
which the language is totally devoid of." 

" They shall not be wanted," replied the Magyars. 

" You ought also to take into consideration," said Goldbriinner, 
" the pecuniary advantage which the town derives from the residence 
of such a number of students." 

" Let the town of Schemnitz perish, so that Hungarian nationality 
be preserved," was the only answer Goldbriinner received. 

On the 1st of February a joint session of the two houses of 
the Diet was held for the purpose of hearing read a royal 
rescript which the Palatine had brought from Vienna, on the 
subject of the appointment of county administrators. This re- 
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script, while protesting that the appointment of administrators 
was not a violation of the constitution, promised that the exer- 
cise of the power should be reserved for " exceptional cases," 
and that as soon as certain " obstacles " had been removed, the 
lords-lieutenant should everywhere be restored to "the full 
exercise of their legitimate functions." Neither party was 
satisfied with this rescript. The Conservatives regarded it as 
too great a concession to public opinion. The Liberals were 
divided. Kossuth gave his support to a motion that the king 
be asked to restore the lords-lieutenant to the discharge 
of their functions during the pending session of the Diet. On 
this motion there was an equal division, two counties not 
voting. The vote of the Croatian delegate, who voted against 
the motion, was contested, and there was a scene of great con- 
fusion. Hot words passed, in consequence of which two duels 
were fought the next morning. Several days later a represen- 
tation was carried, in which his Majesty was simply asked to 
restore the lords-lieutenant to their duties, and to commit the 
supervision of the counties to the vice-regal council, instead 
of to the Hungarian chancery at Vienna. 

Another subject of far-reaching importance was that of taxa- 
tion, which directly affected the privileges of the nobles. 
Though they were exempt from taxation, they had in time of 
war frequently consented to pay a specific sum levied on allo- 
dial property; and they had also voluntarily contributed large 
sums for public works. The Conservatives were, however, 
averse to subjecting the nobles to the regular payment of 
county rates. They proposed, instead, a tax to be levied 
exclusively on allodial property, in the nature of a voluntary 
contribution for public works, rather than of a permanent, 
compulsory exaction. Several years previously Kossuth had 
advocated this measure as a compromise. But since that time 
public opinion had made great advances. The Liberal pro- 
gram demanded equality of taxation. A bill to establish such 
equality was passed by the lower house ; but the Magnates, 
while forced to profess an acceptance in principle of the pay- 
ment of county rates by the nobles, refused to concur in the 
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bill passed by the delegates, and proposed to postpone the sub- 
ject till an act should be adopted for a reform in county admin- 
istration. 

Closely connected with the subject of taxation was the 
" urbarial " question. This question related to the commuta- 
tion of the roboth, or corvte, a feudal exaction that bore heavily 
on the peasantry. The Hungarian serfs were emancipated in 
the fifteenth century by a royal decree, which was afterwards 
annulled. Subsequently, however, it was restored, and the 
condition of the peasants was further ameliorated by certain 
measures known as the urbarial regulations, which were intro- 
duced by Maria Theresa. In time the scope of these regula- 
tions was extended, and in 1840 an act was passed by the Diet 
to facilitate the commutation of the roboth by agreement of 
parties. Nevertheless, the situation of the peasantry continued 
to be most unfortunate. The minimum holding of a peasant 
was about twenty-five acres ; the maximum, about sixty-five. 
For a full holding the duty of roboth required the tenant to 
work for the lord of the manor a hundred and four days in 
the year, or fifty-two days with a team, besides making roads 
and performing other urbarial services for the county. The 
lord also took a ninth of the natural produce of the holding, 
and the church a tenth. Moreover, it was on the property of 
the peasants that the county taxes were levied — - on their land, 
their live-stock, or any other property they possessed, as the 
county magistrates might think proper. It was proposed to 
make the commutation of the roboth compulsory, and to 
indemnify the landlord for any temporary sacrifice of his inter- 
est that might be necessary. A bill to this effect was passed 
by the Delegates, but it was held in suspense by the Magnates 
on questions of detail, though they gave a general assent to its 
object. 

Such were the various measures discussed by the Diet at 
Pressburg on the eve of the revolution. 
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V. The Hungarian Revolution. 

On Friday, the 24th of February, 1848, Louis Philippe was 
forced by a revolution to abdicate the throne of France. News 
of this startling event reached Pressburg on Wednesday, the 
29th of the same month. The Diet had just been considering, 
in a leisurely manner and without unusual excitement, the bill 
relating to the representation of the free towns. The news 
from Paris produced a great sensation. Frequent conferences 
were held between the leaders of the various parties. It was 
felt that a crisis had been reached, and that the time had come 
for action. Count Stephen Szechenyi proposed that the Dele- 
gates should go in a body to the Palatine and request him to 
make known their wishes to the king. This proposal was 
rejected. On the 3d of March Kossuth moved a representa- 
tion to his Majesty, which he introduced with a speech that 
produced a profound impression not only in Hungary but in 
Austria. 

When [said Kossuth], at the very commencement of this Diet, the 
address to the throne was moved, I considered it my duty to enter 
into an examination of the state of our internal affairs, as well as of 
the relations between the government of Hungary and the Imperial 
House of Austria. ... I expressed my conviction that the future 
constitutional existence of our country could only be secured by our 
king surrounding himself with constitutional forms of government 
throughout his dominions. ... I further maintained that where our 
interests and those of the confederated peoples of the empire con- 
flicted, our independence, our freedom and our well-being could be 
secure only upon the basis of a common constituency. I took a gen- 
eral survey of the lamentable origin and development of the bureau- 
cratic system of government at Vienna. I reminded you how the 
fabric of its enervated power was reared upon the subjugated liberties 
of our neighbors, and as I recounted the consequences of this fatal 
machinery of government, and, looking into the book of life in which 
events reveal the history of the future, I pronounced, in the earnest- 
ness of truth and of fidelity to the reigning family, that he who 
should reform the system of the government on a constitutional basis 
and establish the throne upon the liberty of the people, would be the 
second founder of the House of Hapsburg. 
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Since I pronounced these words, thrones sustained by statecraft 
have fallen, and nations which, but a few months back, could not 
have dreamed of the proximity of such an event, have recovered 
their freedom. But we, for the space of three months, have inces- 
santly rolled the stone of Sisyphus, and my soul is oppressed with 
a feeling akin to despair to think that we should remain thus 
immovable. . . . 

The suffocating vapor of a heavy curse hangs over us, and out of 
the charnel-house of the cabinet of Vienna a pestilential wind sweeps 
by, benumbing our senses and exerting a deadening effect on our 
national spirit. But, while hitherto I have been apprehensive be- 
cause I perceived that the influence of the Viennese system had 
caused irreparable injury to our country, because constitutional 
progress was unsecured, and because during three centuries the contest 
between the absolutist government of the empire and the constitu- 
tional existence of Hungary has never been adjusted, and never 
could be adjusted without the abandonment of one or the other of 
those principles, my fears are not now for this alone. I am appre- 
hensive lest the stagnant bureaucratic policy that prevails in the 
state councils of Vienna should lead the empire to destruction ; and, 
while compromising the existence of our beloved dynasty, should 
also entail upon our country, which requires all its powers and re- 
sources for its own development, enormous sacrifices and an inter- 
minable succession of calamities. Such to me is the present aspect 
of affairs ; and as such I consider it my bounden duty to call the 
attention of the honorable members to the evils that threaten our 
country. . . . When political changes occur, and the time for a 
peaceable adjustment has passed away ; when the die is irrevocably 
cast, and we have neglected to give utterance to the free and loyal 
sentiments of representatives of the people; when matters have 
become so entangled that we have only to choose between submission 
and sacrifices whose end God alone can foresee — then will repent- 
ance come too late, and the Omnipotent Himself cannot restore 
moments wasted in inaction. If I, as a patriot, must share in this 
tardy repentance, I will at least not fail in my duty as a Delegate. 

Kossuth closed his speech by reading, amid the greatest 
enthusiasm, the proposed representation to the king. It 
declared that the necessary reforms in Hungary could be ac- 
complished only by means of a national government, independ- 
ent of foreign influence, and responsive and responsible to 
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the majority of the people; and that a responsible Hungarian 
ministry was the principal and essential guaranty of every 
measure of reform. This representation was adopted by the 
Delegates by acclamation, and was sent to the Magnates. On 
the same day the Palatine hastened to Vienna, in order to 
urge upon the government compliance with the Liberal 
demands. 

On the 13th of March a revolution took place at Vienna. 
When news of the revolution at Paris reached the Austrian 
capital, great excitement had ensued and the funds had fallen 
twenty per cent. When reports came of the effects of the same 
news at Pressburg, excitement was transformed into action. 
Thousands of copies of Kossuth's speech were distributed 
through Vienna. The people, led by students from the univer- 
sity, demanded freedom of the press and the establishment of 
a constitution. After a brief and spasmodic attempt to put 
down the uprising by force, Prince Metternich, who was not 
supported in his repressive policy by the emperor, resigned, and 
the emperor announced his intention to convoke an assembly 
for the purpose of framing a constitution for the empire. 

The uprising at Vienna in turn reacted on the course of 
events at Pressburg. A paragraph was added to the repre- 
sentation to the king, in express terms demanding liberty of 
the press, trial by jury and annual Diets at Pest. The address, 
as thus amended, was adopted in both houses by acclamation ; 
and, instead of transmitting it through the Hungarian chan- 
cery, a deputation, of which Kossuth was a member, set out for 
Vienna on the 15 th of March to lay it directly before the 
king. They were enthusiastically welcomed by the populace 
of Vienna, and were graciously received by his Majesty. On 
the 17th of March they returned to Pressburg, and on the 
following day the revolution seemed to be complete. The 
press was then quite free. The Delegates had resolved them- 
selves practically into a constituent assembly, no longer voting 
by counties, but individually, each delegate, whether from a 
county, a free town or a cathedral chapter, casting a free vote. 
The Magnates adopted without dissent whatever the other 
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house thought fit to pass. All urbarial services were abolished, 
with compensation to the lords of the manors ; and it was 
resolved immediately to take into consideration various funda- 
mental questions, including those of representation, taxation, 
land tenures and the organization of a national guard. In 
reality such organization was spontaneously taking place in 
all parts of the kingdom. 

The revolution, however, soon passed beyond the control of 
its leaders. By the 20th of March regular government in the 
country had ceased to exist. In the larger towns, including 
Buda and Pest, affairs were directed by committees of safety. 
On the 23d of March the Diet at Pressburg adopted a bill for 
a responsible ministry, and immediately Count Louis Batthyanyi, 
without having submitted the names of the members to the 
king, announced the formation of a cabinet, in which he him- 
self was premier, Kossuth minister of finance and Deak minis- 
ter of justice. This precipitate action was due to a message 
received the evening before from the committee of safety at. 
Pest, who declared that unless the formation of a ministry was 
announced within twenty-four hours, the national guards would 
storm the arsenal at Buda and summon a national convention 
to meet at Pest without delay. Indeed, the Pest republicans, 
highly displeased at a provisional press law that had been 
adopted, had already declared that the Diet at Pressburg was 
not a popular assembly, and had demanded more energetic 
measures. Even Kossuth seemed for the moment to lose his 
popularity with them. In Pressburg, the people had quietly 
removed the imperial arms from the public works, leaving the 
black and yellow stripes on the doors and railings untouched ; 
but at Pest they tore down the imperial arms and threw them 
into the street, and repainted the doors and railings with the 
national colors of red, white and green. 

Count Batthyanyi hastened to Vienna with the names of his 
ministers and the bill under which they were designated, in 
order to obtain for both the royal sanction. He was quickly 
followed by Deak, and by Prince Esterhazy, whose mission also 
was to urge concession. For a time the king hesitated, but 
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the course of events at Pest overcame his reluctance. On the 
3 1 st of March the Palatine brought to Pressburg a royal mes- 
sage in which all the demands of the Diet were granted, though 
in language that betrayed an unwilling compliance. On the 
nth of April the king came to Pressburg to dissolve the Diet 
in person, and its sessions were brought to a close. 

Among the acts to which the king gave his approval was the 
comprehensive charter of the revolution, which the Hungarians 
hailed as the second Golden Bull. Besides establishing a re- 
sponsible ministry, through which the power of the executive 
was to be exercised, this act conferred upon the Palatine the 
title of vice-regent, together with the right to exercise, in the 
absence of the king, all royal powers, except the appoint- 
ment of certain high dignitaries of church and state and the 
control of the army outside of Hungary. It provided for 
annual Diets at Pest, and for the triennial election of the 
members of the lower house. A new basis of representation 
was laid, and the number of representatives from Croatia was 
raised to eighteen. The aggregate number of deputies for the 
whole Hungarian kingdom was fixed at 446. The franchise 
was extended to every man, being a citizen of Hungary and 
not disqualified by guardianship, domestic service or crime, who 
possessed real property in town of the value of 300 florins 
($150), or from eight to ten acres in the country, or who had 
an annual income of 100 florins from land or investments; to 
every manufacturer and tradesman who had a factory or shop ; 
to artisans who had fixed employment and at least one assistant 
or apprentice ; and to professional men generally. The half- 
spurred nobles were permitted to retain the franchise, but it 
was expected that the privilege as such would be taken away 
from them at the next session of the Diet. Taxation was made 
equal as to all classes, and tithes and the roboth were abolished. 
County administration was placed temporarily under the con- 
trol of committees, the autonomic rights previously possessed 
by the counties not being compatible with the new system ; and 
it was provided that the delegates in the Diet should no longer 
act under instructions from their respective constituencies, 
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All religions were placed on an equality. Hungarian vessels 
were to fly the Hungarian flag. But, of all concessions made 
one of the most important was that which placed the Hungarian 
military frontiers, with the Hungarian border troops, under the 
authority of the Hungarian minister of war. This was one of 
the most difficult demands to secure, but the position of Austria 
was critical. A popular uprising had occurred in the emperor's 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and the imperial troops had 
been driven from Milan. On the 10th of April a public meet- 
ing was held at Pest at which a demand was made for the with- 
drawal of all Hungarian troops from Lombardy. The time was 
inopportune for resisting concessions to Hungary. 

On April 14 the members of the ministry were received in 
Pest with great enthusiasm, and began their labors in the 
Hungarian capital. 

VI. The Declaration of Independence. 

Before the new government was" fairly established, clouds 
began to gather on the horizon. The revolution that had just 
been accomplished only marked the beginning of the task of 
national consolidation. This task, owing to the diversity of 
races and the old conflict between Magyarism and Slavism, 
would have been difficult enough, if Hungary had been in a 
position to deal with it single-handed. But, situated as she 
was, she was dealing with subjects of her own sovereign who 
looked to him as Emperor of Austria rather than as King of 
Hungary, and who, in defense of their own ideas of national 
organization, were ready to assist him in opposing the national 
aspirations of the Hungarians. For many years there had 
existed an Illyrian party, whose favorite plan had been to form 
Croatia, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Carniola, Istria, Carinthia 
and Dalmatia into a united Slavonic kingdom, and whose shib- 
boleth was the national independence of Croatia. This move- 
ment, known as Illyrism, though at one time regarded with 
disfavor by Austria, had always been a menace to the aspirations 
of the Hungarian nationalists, and to this extent it had been 
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encouraged rather than discountenanced by the Austrian gov- 
ernment. 

On the night of the 29th of March, 1848, there arrived in 
Vienna a deputation from the kingdoms of Croatia, Dalmatia 
and Slavonia. While professing a desire to continue under the 
Hungarian crown, they expressed a wish to remain true to the 
reigning dynasty and to preserve the integrity of the Austrian 
empire. They particularly asked that Baron Joseph Jellachich 
be appointed Ban, or governor, of the united kingdom ; that a 
Diet be summoned to meet at Agram not later than the first of 
May, and each year thereafter in succession at Agram, Essek, 
Zara and Fiume ; that a ministry responsible to the Diet be 
appointed ; that their national language be used in the interior 
and exterior administration of the kingdom, as well as in public 
instruction ; that freedom of the press, of creeds, of instruction 
and of speech be secured ; that equality of all persons before 
the law, trial by jury and responsibility of judges be estab- 
lished; that taxes be made uniform and the roboth abolished; 
that their finances be freed from the control of Hungary; that 
a new union be made of Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia and the 
military frontiers ; that national troops be permitted to remain 
in the kingdom in time of peace, and all foreign troops be sent 
out of it. Other requests were made of a minor character. 
The resemblance of these petitions to the demands of the 
Hungarians is too obvious to require comment. 

The petition in relation to Jellachich was readily granted. 
Not only was he appointed " Banus of Croatia, Slavonia and 
Dalmatia," but he was made a councillor of state and advanced 
over the heads of a large number of senior officers from the 
rank of colonel to that of lieutenant-general — an advancement 
almost if not quite unprecedented in the imperial army. Jella- 
chich, who was a native of Croatia and the son of an officer of 
rank, had early attracted the notice of the imperial family both 
by the precociousncss of his mind and by his gallantry on the 
field. To his loyalty as a soldier of Austria, he added a de- 
termined hostility to Magyar supremacy. All the concessions 
asked for by the deputation, except the appointment of Jella- 
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chich, were refused, on the ground of their incompatibility 
with the national claims of Hungary. The refusal, therefore, 
only served to intensify the flame of Croatian hostility to the 
Magyars. 

In May an insurrection broke out among the Servians and 
Wallachs in southern Hungary, and, as the Hungarian national 
forces had not been organized, the hostile movement soon 
assumed alarming proportions. But there was still graver 
cause for apprehension in events that were taking place in 
Croatia. The question of Croatia was of vital importance to 
the new Hungarian nation; for in the possession of this Slavic 
kingdom was involved the control of the littoral claimed by 
Hungary on the Adriatic, and in the control of the littoral 
the commerce of the nation was at stake. It was to the port 
of Fiume, situate in that territory, that Hungary looked for 
her great emporium. Communication between Pest and Fiume 
lay through Croatia, and Croatia herself asserted a title to 
Fiume. 

Several years previously, before he became a delegate to the 
national Diet and while the Illyrian movement was at its 
height, Kossuth, in the general assembly of the county of Pest, 
had proposed that a legal separation be effected between Hun- 
gary and Croatia. As he afterward declared, his proposal was 
received with universal disapprobation; even his best friends 
were offended at it. Political power once gained is seldom 
relinquished without a struggle. The Hungarians were not 
disposed to release their hold on Croatia. From the point of 
view of Hungarian nationality, they had not used their power 
tyrannically. The consolidation of the Hungarian nation re- 
quired the curtailment of local independence everywhere, in 
the Hungarian counties as well as in Transylvania, Slavonia 
and Croatia. As compensation to the Croats for the suppres- 
sion of their national independence, Hungary offered them a 
full participation in the fruits of the revolution. As indi- 
viduals she gave them a larger measure of liberty than they 
had ever before possessed. That they should reject the boon 
of freedom tendered by Hungary and put themselves under 
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the yoke of absolutism, was incomprehensible. Such a course 
bore evidence not only of misconception but also of a rebel- 
lious spirit, and it must be resisted — by peaceful measures if 
possible; but it must be resisted. Thus reasoned Kossuth in 
1848. 

The Croats took a different view. Political association is 
only in part a matter of reason or even of common interest. 
It is chiefly a matter of affinity. The world is ruled by senti- 
ment. Nations are made by community of feeling, springing 
from similarity of race, language and creed. Without these 
there may be concert, but not unity. Compulsory association 
seldom breeds affection; and a benefit forced upon an unwill- 
ing recipient is likely to excite his resentment rather than his 
gratitude. In this spirit the Croats repelled the Hungarian 
advances. Not only did they differ from the Magyars in race 
and in language, but they differed in religion, nine-tenths of 
them being Roman Catholics and the other tenth being mostly 
of the Greek Church; nor did they relish the idea of being 
placed completely in the power of the Hungarian Diet, where 
they would always be outvoted. When, therefore, the govern- 
ment at Pest ordered the Croatian authorities to correspond 
with the Hungarian departments of state, they refused to do so. 
To this course they were counseled by Jellachich, who, when 
he was summoned to put himself in communication with the 
Hungarian ministry, not only disobeyed the command, but 
called a diet to meet at Agram in June. At the solicitation 
of the Hungarian government, an imperial communication was 
then sent to the Ban, directing him to place himself under the 
orders of the vice-regent. 

In giving this direction, the imperial government seems to 
have been inspired by a desire to avert a crisis which might 
have caused the fall of the existing Hungarian ministry. Such 
was the motive disclosed by Lord Ponsonby, the British am- 
bassador to Austria, who betrayed little sympathy with the 
Hungarian national movement. Apart from a dislike of revo- 
lutionary movements in general, his lordship, true to his 
instincts, was unfavorably impressed with the manner in which 
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the Hungarian Liberals had interfered with the revenues of 
the great landlords. His statements, therefore, as to the 
motives of the Austrian court, may, in view of his personal 
predilections and his official relations, be received with con- 
sideration. 

It is certain [said his lordship] that the Ban knows the reason 
by which the imperial government was moved, and it is believed, as 
well as hoped, that he will content himself with silent disobedience. 
He knows that the Hungarians are unable to enforce the order, . . . 
and therefore that no attempt will be made which will bring on a 
crisis. If this be so, time will be gained for an adjustment between 
Hungary and Croatia, which I presume must ultimately be accom- 
panied by an abandonment of Hungarian pretensions. 

In May the Austrian cabinet was reorganized, and General 
Latour was appointed minister of war. In the same month the 
imperial court was removed to Innspruck. Ferdinand, mild in 
disposition and upright in his intentions, was little adapted to 
the situation in which he found himself. Having granted the 
demands of the Hungarians, he was disposed to adhere to his 
engagements, but the court and the cabinet sought to reestab- 
lish the supremacy of the empire, and the state of affairs in 
Croatia revealed a way to the accomplishment of their design. 
On the 1 6th of May, two orders were received at Agram from 
the Hungarian vice-regent. These orders were about to be 
destroyed by the people, when the Ban interceded; but the por- 
traits of the vice-regent and his ministers were publicly burned 
in the piazza before the council house with the consent of the 
authorities. Ferdinand proclaimed the Ban a rebel and de- 
clared the diet at Agram to be dissolved. The Ban, supported 
by the Austrian court and cabinet, paid no heed to these con- 
demnatory utterances, further than to intimate that, if he were 
arrested, he would recall all the Croatian troops from Italy. 
On the 29th of June Lord Ponsonby wrote to his government 
that it seemed to him " that the Ban and the Croatians might 
be instrumental in saving the empire." 

On the 2d of July the new National Diet assembled at Pest. 
On the 1 1 th there was enacted in it a memorable scene. On 
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that day Kossuth brought forward his motion on the national 
defenses. Enfeebled by excessive labor and by illness, he 
moved slowly up the aisle supported by two deputies, and as 
he ascended the tribune the tumultuous applause with which 
his appearance was greeted was succeeded by the deep silence 
of expectancy. As he proceeded with his oration, his voice, 
at first feeble, became stronger and more distinct, and his 
strength seemed to be renewed. 

Gentlemen [said he], in ascending the tribune to call upon you 
to save the country, I am oppressed with the greatness of the 
moment : I feel as if God had placed in my hands the trumpet to 
arouse the dead, that, if sinners and weak, they may relapse into 
death, but that, if the vigor of life is still in them, they may waken 
to eternity. The fate of the nation at this moment is in your hands ; 
with your decision on the motion which I shall bring forward, God 
has placed the decision of the life or death of Hungary ; and because 
this hour is so important, I have resolved not to use the weapons of 
rhetoric ; for I cannot but believe, I cannot but feel convinced, how- 
ever opinions may differ in this house, the sacred love of our coun- 
try and a desire for its independence, honor and freedom is so 
general among us, that we would all be equally ready to offer the 
last drop of our blood for its sake. . . . Gentlemen, our country is 
in danger. It is, perhaps, enough to pronounce these words ; for 
with the dawn of freedom, the veil of darkness has fallen from the 
eyes of the nation. 

Kossuth then proceeded to sketch the situation of the coun- 
try. He referred to the fact that a Russian army had entered 
Moldavia, where it might move as a friend or as a foe. The 
nation, he said, must hold itself prepared for either contin- 
gency. It was also necessary to consider the attitude of 
Austria. The disturbances in Croatia were evidently connected 
with the scheme of the Viennese ministers to reacquire control 
over Hungary. Such a policy they could not pursue without 
bidding defiance to Hungary ; and he declared that, with the 
Austrian relations on the one hand, the state of the countries 
on the lower Danube on the other, the Servian insurrection, 
the Croatian rebellion, the Pan-Slavic agitation and other re- 
actionary movements, the nation was placed in imminent peril. 
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Nor was there any foreign alliance in which the nation could 
find protection and safety. England would assist only so far 
as she might find it consistent with her own interests. Poland 
relied on French sympathy: she received that sympathy; yet 
Poland was no more ! Germany had taken her first step 
towards unity, but the Frankfort assembly was still struggling 
for existence, and was not yet sufficiently matured to enter 
into negotiations with foreign powers. 

That nation alone [continued Kossuth] can survive, which has 
vital power within itself ; but the nation which cannot be sustained 
by its own strength and is dependent on the assistance of others, 
has no future. I therefore call upon you, gentlemen, to form 
a generous resolution. Proclaim that, with a just appreciation of 
the extraordinary circumstances that have caused the Diet to be 
summoned, the nation has determined to make any sacrifice that may 
be necessary for the defence of the crown, of its own freedom and 
its independence. But in order to make this important resolution 
effective, and if possible to make an honorable peace or else to be 
victorious in battle, let the government be authorized to increase the 
effective force of the army to 200,000 men, and to that end immedi- 
ately to equip 40,000 men, the rest to be levied as may be expedient 
for the safety of the country and the honor of the nation. . . . 
Gentlemen, I believe that the future existence of the nation depends 
on the resolution to be adopted by the House on this occasion, and 
not only on the resolution itself, but on the manner in which it is 
declared. To-day we are the ministers of the nation. To-morrow 
others may take our place : no matter. The ministers may be 
changed ; but thou, O my country, thou must forever remain, and 
the nation itself, by whatever ministry it may be guided, must alone 
preserve thee ! To do this, it must develop its strength. Therefore 
I here solemnly demand of this House a grant of 200,000 soldiers 
and the necessary pecuniary assistance. 

At this point Kossuth paused, as if his speech had failed 
him. In a moment a delegate sprang to his feet and exclaimed : 
" We grant it." The house rose as a body and repeated his 
words. 

The revolutionary party, of which Kossuth was the leader, 
was not content with the measure of independence already at- 
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tained. Kossuth advocated the assumption by Hungary of the 
exclusive management of her foreign affairs, through her own 
ministers and consuls. He carried in the Diet, against the 
opposition of Batthyanyi and Deak, an amendment to the ad- 
dress to the throne, prescribing certain conditions on which 
the grant of further aid to the imperial government in the war 
in Italy was made dependent. He also proceeded to carry out 
his financial plans by issuing one-florin and two-florin bills, 
which came to be known as the " Kossuth notes." 

The last act in the drama of the revolution soon began. 
Under the mediation of the Archduke John, a conference was 
brought about at Vienna between Jellachich and Batthyanyi, 
but they parted with expressions of mutual hostility. On the 
first of September the Ban entered and occupied the port of 
Fiume. The king not only refused to approve the bill passed 
by the Hungarian Diet for the raising of troops and money, 
but he intimated that he had exceeded his powers in making 
some of the concessions that had already been granted; and 
he commanded the Palatine to send some of the ministers to 
Vienna to consult as to the reconciliation of Hungary and 
Croatia, and as to the best means of preserving the integrity 
and unity of the empire. On motion of Kossuth, a deputation 
of the Diet was appointed to wait on Ferdinand and definitely 
ascertain his intentions. The response of the king was vague 
and unsatisfactory, and the deputies left Vienna, having hoisted 
the red flag and wearing red cockades and feathers in their 
hats. On the following day Jellachich crossed the Drave, the 
stream that separates Croatia from Hungary, and advanced 
toward Pest. 

When the deputation returned to Pest, the ministry in a 
body resigned. The policy of reconciliation, which Batthyanyi 
and Deak represented, appeared to the majority of the depu- 
ties to be no longer practicable. The Palatine put himself at 
the head of the Hungarian army, but, after a futile attempt to 
hold a conference with Jellachich, resigned and retired to Ger- 
many. Ferdinand, with a view to avoid a battle between the 
Croats and the Hungarians, appointed Count Lamberg com- 
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mander-in-chief of all the forces in Hungary, including those 
under Jellachich, and invested him with full power to negotiate 
an amicable settlement. The Diet, led by Kossuth, declared 
that the appointment of Count Lamberg, which had not been 
countersigned by the Hungarian premier, was illegal. Lamberg, 
however, though warned of the prevailing excitement, pro- 
ceeded to Pest, and, while driving in an open carriage on the 
bridge of boats from Pest to Buda, was killed by a mob, which 
dragged his body through the streets. This deplorable event 
was followed by an engagement between the Hungarian and the 
Croatian troops ; and Jellachich, by a royal decree in which the 
preceding circumstances were recited, was appointed com- 
mander of all the forces in Hungary, its adjacent kingdoms 
and Transylvania, and royal plenipotentiary commissioner, with 
authority to take all measures within the limits of executive 
power. 

The sympathy between the people of Vienna and the people 
of Hungary has already been noticed. The proclamation 
empowering Jellachich to move against the Hungarians was 
immediately followed by an uprising in Vienna. General La- 
tour, the Austrian minister of war, was surprised and killed in 
his office, and his naked body was hung from a lamp post. The 
emperor and his family, under an escort of troops, fled the city. 
The arsenal was seized and looted. The assembly voted that 
the army should not be permitted to come within a certain dis- 
tance of the city, and a deputation was sent to Jellachich, who 
was near Vienna, asking him to withdraw. Jellachich replied : 

The motives of his advance are those that he cherishes as a 
servant and soldier of the state. As a servant of the state, it is his 
duty to oppose anarchy ; as a soldier, the thunder of the cannon 
points him out his route. His object is to support the monarchy 
upon the principle of equal regard for nationalities. If he be 
attacked, he will repel force by force. 

The defense of Vienna was undertaken by General Bern, a 
Polish officer who had served in the revolution in Poland of 
183 1, and who, with many other of his exiled compatriots 
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called again into activity by the events of 1848, had hastened 
to espouse the cause of the revolution in Austria and Hungary. 
The command of the imperial forces about Vienna was now 
assumed by Prince Windischgratz, who immediately announced 
that he was invested with civil and military power over the 
whole empire. 

When, after the resignation of the Batthydnyi ministry, the 
prospect of hostilities became certain, the control of affairs in 
Hungary was placed in the hands of a committee of defense, 
of which Kossuth was made president. Kossuth now urged 
that the Hungarian army should march to the relief of Vienna. 
By his appeals to the people he had collected an army of up- 
ward of 30,000 men, and on October 28 he crossed the Aus- 
trian frontiers. On the same day the suburbs of Vienna were 
stormed by the imperial forces and Prince Windischgratz 
turned to intercept the advancing Hungarians. On the follow- 
ing day he met and defeated them at Schwechat. The munic- 
ipal authorities of Vienna formally surrendered the city, and 
General Bern, escaping in disguise, joined Kossuth, while the 
command of the Hungarian army of the Upper Danube was 
given to General Gorgei, who had at one time been an officer 
in the Austrian army. 

Toward the close of November Kossuth applied through a 
personal friend to Mr. Stiles, the charge" d'affaires of the 
United States at Vienna, to ascertain whether he would employ 
his good offices for the settlement of the differences between 
Austria and Hungary. Mr. Stiles, though without hope of 
success, consented on grounds of humanity to make the 
attempt, with the understanding that his intervention, if 
accepted by the imperial government, would be confined to 
opening the door to reconciliation. On the night of Decem- 
ber 2 a young lady, disguised as a peasant, arrived at the 
office of the American legation with a letter from Kossuth, 
with which she had traveled in an open cart, exposed to a snow 
storm, in order to escape suspicion and arrest. In this letter, 
which was signed by Kossuth as president of the committee of 
defense, and countersigned by Francis Pulszky as secretary 
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of state, Kossuth requested Mr. Stiles "to initiate a negotia- 
tion for an armistice for the winter between the two armies 
standing on the frontiers of Austria and Hungary, and so to 
stop the calamities of a war so fatal to the interests of both 
countries." Mr. Stiles informed Prince Schwarzenberg, the 
imperial secretary for foreign affairs, of what had occurred, and 
the latter, while expressing the opinion that intervention was 
hopeless, advised him to confer with Prince Windischgratz. 
Prince Windischgratz received Mr. Stiles with the utmost 
kindness, but replied : 

I can do nothing in the matter ; I must obey the orders of the 
emperor. Hungary must submit. I will occupy Pest with my 
troops, and then the emperor will decide what is to be done. I can- 
not consent to treat with those who are in rebellion. 

When this interview was held Ferdinand was no longer 
emperor. On the 2d of December, the day Kossuth's fair 
messenger arrived in Vienna, he abdicated the throne in favor 
of his nephew, the Archduke Francis Joseph — Francis Charles, 
the heir presumptive, having renounced the succession. It 
had been determined by the court and the cabinet to reduce 
the Hungarians to submission. Jellachich was appointed gov- 
ernor of Dalmatia and Fiume, and Prince Windischgratz pro- 
ceeded to Hungary, where he encountered and dispersed a 
force of 5,000 men under General Perczel. The seat of the 
Hungarian government was then removed from Pest to Debre- 
czen, which was further from the seat of war, and the command 
of the Hungarian armies was given to General Dembinski, a 
Polish officer who had fought under Napoleon, and who had 
acquired fame by his military conduct in the Polish revolution 
of 1 83 1. On the 27th of January, 1849, however, he suffered 
defeat at the hands of Prince Windischgratz, and shortly after- 
ward he was deprived of his post. 

On receiving news of the victory of Prince Windischgratz, 
the emperor on the 4th of March proclaimed at Olmiitz a new 
constitution for the whole empire. It abolished feudalism; 
established equality of rights ; gave to each province of the 
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empire, of which Hungary was treated as one, a diet ; made 
Croatia and Slavonia independent of Hungary ; declared the 
equality of nationalities ; and created a Zollverein between the 
different parts of the empire. Kossuth maintained that this 
act, which involved the abrogation of the national concessions 
of Ferdinand, should be answered by a declaration of Hunga- 
rian independence. His associates, however, were not yet 
ready to take this step. The sentiment of loyalty to the crown 
was still influential with the people as well as with the army. 
But events were preparing the way for the final measure of 
separation. 

While Prince Windischgratz was pressing his way in Hun- 
gary, the Hungarians under Bern, in Transylvania, were win- 
ning a succession of remarkable victories, not only over the 
combined forces of the Austrians and Wallachs, but also over 
the Russians. The revolutionary character of the movement 
in Hungary, and the prominent participation in it of leading 
spirits in the Polish insurrection of 183 1, had not failed to 
attract the attention of the Czar, as well as to excite his appre- 
hensions lest the objective point of these recruits might be 
Galicia and Poland. He accordingly sent a force into the 
Turkish principality of Wallachia, with instructions to enter 
Transylvania and occupy the cities of Hermannstadt and Kron- 
stadt, if the superior Austrian military authority there should 
request it ; and when this force, the imperial armies having 
been defeated, entered Transylvania and occupied the cities in 
question, Bern attacked it and drove it back into Wallachia. 
The tide also began to turn in Hungary, where the army under 
Gorgei won a series of victories and pushed on toward Pest. 
The national spirit, already greatly aroused by the intervention 
of Russia, rose higher yet under the stimulus of success. The 
idea of separation became popular. 

On the 14th of April the National Assembly, sitting in the 
Protestant church at Debreczen, on motion of Kossuth, declared 
" Hungary with Transylvania, as united by law, with its depen- 
dencies, to constitute a free and independent sovereign state" ; 
and that the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, for having levied 
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war against the Hungarian nation, destroyed the integrity of 
its territory, compassed the destruction of its rights, and called 
in the army of a foreign power to annihilate its independence, 
should be, "as treacherous and perjured, forever excluded from 
the throne of the United States of Hungary and Transylvania, 
and deposed, degraded and banished forever from the Hun- 
garian territory." It was further declared that the adoption 
of a new form of government would be left to be determined 
by the Diet of the nation in the future. Meanwhile, affairs 
were to be conducted on the principle of personal responsibility, 
and Kossuth was unanimously chosen as governor of Hungary, 
with power to nominate a ministry. 

The Hungarian successes continued. Though the declara- 
tion of independence produced serious discontent in a part 
of the army, reinforcements came in large numbers. There 
was hardly an unmarried Transylvanian noble, it is said, who 
had not entered the service. On the 19th of April, the Hun- 
garians gained another decisive victory, and in less than a 
week they reentered Pest. With the exception of a garrison 
at Buda, the country was abandoned by the imperial forces. 
Kossuth and others now desired Gorgei to move on Vienna, 
the way being open and the city unprepared to resist. If the 
Austrian capital should be taken, perhaps the war might be 
brought to a close on Hungary's own terms. Gorgei, however, 
instead of crossing the Austrian frontiers, turned aside to 
besiege Buda. After a siege of nearly a month the fortress 
was captured, and the government returned to Pest. This 
event was the subject of great rejoicing, but the fate of Hun- 
garian independence was already sealed. 

As early as November, 1848, Lord Ponsonby, in adverting 
to the advance of a Russian force in Moldavia, clearly fore- 
shadowed the possibility of Russian intervention in the Hun- 
garian contest. Austria had not, he was quite sure, asked the 
Czar for assistance, but the relations of the courts were most 
amicable ; and he had little doubt that, if the Austrians should 
receive a severe check in Hungary, or be attacked in Italy by 
an enemy possessing the power to put the emperor in danger, 
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the Czar would give to the latter his most efficient support. 
Up to this point the British government had maintained an 
attitude of non-intervention ; and when, in December, 1 848, 
an agent of Hungary arrived in London, Lord Palmerston re- 
fused to receive him. Subsequently, however, the British 
government watched the movements of the Russians as a 
matter affecting the rights of Turkey. With Lord Palmerston 
the subject of Turkish independence was a specialty ; with 
Stratford Canning, then British ambassador at Constantinople, 
it was an infatuation; and they ardently pursued it till 1854, 
when the Ottoman patient, surcharged with anti-Russian 
potions, brought on the Crimean War. But their solicitude 
was not for the Turk himself ; it was for Constantinople, the 
objective of Russian ambition. 

When the Russian forces entered Wallachia with a view to 
intervene in Transylvania, Canning, supported by the French 
minister at Constantinople, advised the Porte that such inter- 
vention, from a principality of which it was sovereign, would 
be a grave infraction of its rights and of the neutrality which 
it had determined to observe. To this view Lord Palmerston 
unhesitatingly gave his approval. The Russians, however, 
entered Transylvania, apparently without protest from the 
Porte, but were driven out by what Count Nesselrode de- 
scribed as "the Hungarian rebels under the Polish refugee 
Bern." On the 24th of April, 1849, Palmerston advised Can- 
ning that Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador at London, 
had informed him that it " was not the intention of the Em- 
peror of Russia, in consequence of the retreat of the Russian 
detachment from Hermannstadt, to order his troops to advance 
into Transylvania, or to take any part in the civil war now 
waging in that province or in Hungary." On the same day a 
letter was sent from the British legation in Vienna to Lord 
Palmerston, in which it was stated that the Austrian govern- 
ment, though it hoped to terminate the Hungarian conflict 
without Russian assistance, had decided to ask for such assist- 
ance, if it should be felt to be necessary. Two days later the 
Czar published a manifesto in the following remarkable terms : 
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By our manifesto of March 14, 1848, we announced to our faithful 
subjects the calamities which had befallen the West of Europe. We 
at the same time expressed our determination to combat our enemies, 
from whatever quarter they might come, and ... to defend, without 
reserve, the honor of the Russian name and the inviolability of our 
frontiers. 

The troubles and revolts have not since abated in the West. The 
criminal seducements that gain over the unreflecting masses, in offer- 
ing them the deceitful enticement of a felicity which can never be 
the fruit of license and anarchy, have penetrated even to the East in 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, subject to the Ottoman 
government and bordering on our empire. It is only by the presence 
of our troops and of those of Turkey that order has been reestab- 
lished and maintained there. But in Hungary and Transylvania the 
efforts of the Austrian government . . . have not as yet been able 
to triumph over the revolt ; on the contrary, this revolt, swollen by 
bands of our Polish rebels of 1831, and of adventurers, exiles and 
vagabonds of all nations, has attained the most menacing proportions. 
In these lamentable conjunctures, the Emperor of Austria has ad- 
dressed to us a request for our cooperation against our common 
enemies. We shall not refuse it. After having invoked, in behalf 
of a cause so just, the assistance of the Lord of Hosts, who alone 
disposes of victory, we have given our troops the order to advance, 
in order to choke the revolt and destroy the rash and seditious per- 
sons who propose to assail the repose of our provinces. If God be 
with us, who is against us ! Such are, we are certain, the senti- 
ments, the views and the hope of every Russian, of every one of the 
faithful subjects in our empire, on which so visibly rests the Divine 
protection ; and thus it is that Russia will fulfill her holy mission. 

It is needless to pursue the story of the conflict further. 
The combined forces of Austrians, Russians, Croats, Servians 
and Wallachs soon numbered upwards of 300,000 men. The 
Hungarians, pressed on all sides and divided in their councils, 
suffered numerous defeats, and the government was again com- 
pelled to retire from Pest, first to Szegedin and then to the 
fortress of Arad. On the nth of August Kossuth and his 
cabinet resigned the direction of affairs and invested Gorgei 
with dictatorial powers. On the 13th Gorgei unconditionally 
surrendered to the commander of the Russian forces. 

John Bassett Moore. 



